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SAY JUST WHAT YOU WANT TO | 


To every Reader of the School Arts Magazine: | 





We can help you more if you will help us to help everybody. 

Wouldn't you like to have a share in promoting better work in 
public schools everywhere? 

You can by filling out the blank below. Be frank! Say just 
what you want to say. 

Your co-operation at this time will mean much to us all. 


Yours sincerely ( Henry Turner Bailey ) > 
Floy Campbell a a 
( Ronald F. Davis ) oar 


Detach here and forward at once 
| 
TO THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING CO. 

120 Boylston Se.. Boston, Mass. 


I would like to see the following subjects treated in future numbers of the 
ScHooL Arts MAGAZINE 











For Kindergartens: 
SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATIONS 





For Primary grades: 


For Grammar grades: 


For High Schools: 


For Specialized Schools: 


For Supervisors or others: 


Write more if you wish to, your suggestions will be carefully considered) 
Name 
Official Position 
Address Date 
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4 COSTUME DESIGN 

hi luced by cou in ( ( m their Crayon Investigation Cont: 
FIRST PRIZE DRAWING November Work, 1914 By Louies Mebherd 
High School, Davenport, Iowa 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS 
MAGAZINE 


VOL. XIV, NO. 9 


The Editorial 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF AN 


AMERICAN 


HIRTY years ago a Massachusetts 
boy went southward to the old 
conservative city of New Orleans and 
He taught 
but by 


there began teaching art. 
merely by 
He drew, he painted, he made 
things with his own hands. He held 
the conviction that art is a quality 


not precept ex- 


ample. 


sure to appear in useful, honest work 
lovingly done; that common things may 
be transmuted by tasteful skill into ob- 
jects of beauty; that the rich heritage 
of artistic achievement is for all to 
enjoy and to increase; that close at 
hand, always and everywhere, lie the 
raw materials for the finest art. Slow- 
ly, surely, year after year, prejudice 
melted, appreciation grew, pupils mul- 
tiplied. 

A little classroom in an old mansion 
The young man 
saw his dream of a new and convenient 
building realized in a structure that now 
grows more beautiful every year amid 
its roses and palms. He called a few 
trained teachers to his aid, and cre- 
ated others. Under his skilful guidance 
ever-better work was achieved. Utiliz- 
ing local material, the semi-tropical 
flora, needlework of rare and precious 


became an art school. 
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MAY, 1915 


Point of View 


quality was produced, of such distine- 
tive character that it became famous. 
From local clays, pottery of 
beauty was evolved, so 
design and workmanship that it received 
bronze medals at Paris, 1900, and Port- 
land, 1905; silver medals at Buffalo, 
1901, Charleston, 1902, and St. Louis, 
1904; and gold medals at Jamestown, 
1907 and Knoxville, 1913. New and 
beautiful things, having the charm and 


unique 
excellent in 


distinction of the early work, and the 
freshness of eternal youth, are constant- 
ly appearing. The quiet, 
work of this one man, kindly, unselfish, 


persistent 


tactful, but of unswerving aim, and of 
passionate loyalty to the beautiful, has 
thus fanned a spark into a flame,—a 
flame that has become a light to all the 
United States and Europe. 
This one Elisworth Woodward, 
has made Newcomb the leader among 


even to 
man, 


colleges for higher education of women 
in those arts which enrich and glorify 
the home. 


THE FOUNDATION OF SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL 
WORK 

Ellsworth Woodward has succeeded 

because he built upon the historic foun- 

dation: A _ useful 

terial, an informed taste. 

dation can no man lay. 


purpose, local ma- 
Other foun- 
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POINT OF VIEW 








Art instruction in the publie schools 
will succeed no otherwise... Its problems 
must arise out of the daily life of the 
boys and girls, and be recognized by 
them as genuine problems worth solv- 
ing; the materials employed must be 
those most appropriate to the occasion, 
local, happily chosen, peculiarly fitting; 
the method, the technique, must con- 
form to recognized standards of excel- 
lence. Children, or even Supervisors 
of Drawing, are not likely to be dis- 
coverers of new methods of handling in 
the realm of artistic achievement. They 
must be made familiar with the incon- 
testibly good. 


A PROPHETIC CHANGE 

The gradual disappearance of copy 
books, of artificial problems for “ed- 
ucational values” only, of ‘graded ex- 
ercises”’ in pencil handling, mechanical 
drawing, manual training, water-color 
wash, decorative design, needlework, 
etc., and the gradual appearance of good 
work in illustrative drawing and struc- 
tural design, in the construction and 
appropriate decoration of objects useful 
to the children in school and at home, 
in school publications, and in things 
needed by other school children and 
even by adults, is the most significant 
change that has ever occurred in public 
school practice since the days when 
“things”? were allowed to enter to sup- 
plement books. We are witnessing the 
beginnings of a movement that seems 
likely to transform our public schools. 
Instead of being the most expensive 
factor in the civic budget, they will 
become in fact as they are in theory, 
the most remunerative factor, through 
the creation of wealth-conserving and 


When the 
public comes to realize the possibilities 


wealth-producing units. 


of creative instruction, the schoo! build- 
ings will be in use not five hours a day 
only, but ten hours a day, six days in 
the week, and twelve months in the 
year. The different groups of students 
will be taught at specified times, by re- 
lays of teachers; the indoor crafts for 
six months, and the outdoor crafts for 


six months, and art in craft all the 
time. 
NOT STITCHES AND SAMPLERS BUT 


BEAUTIFUL CLOTHING 


In no department of instruction has 
the change been more revolutionary 
than in domestic art. It has been a 
double change: from nothing to some- 
thing, and from something to something 
really worth while. In “sewing,” sam- 
plers have given place to dressmaking 
and millinery, and ugliness is fast becom- 
ing beauty. If the good work can go on, 
under tasteful teachers of needlework 
and practical teachers of drawing and 
design, the day may come when some 
of the household arts of primitive wom- 
en, of classic matrons, and of medieval 
queens, may again enrich and beautify 
American life. 

Grammar and high school girls who 
have been successful in designing and 
making their own graduation dresses, 
and in producing other things dear to 
the feminine heart, in perfect harmony 
with the figure and the complexion of 
the individual designer, are not likely 
to be thereafter the willing slaves of 
arbitrary fashion and momentary vogue. 
It is already “good form” to have a 
home of one’s own, reflecting personal 
ideals; it will one day be good form to 
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be quite as individual in dress, within 
the limits, perhaps, as Ruskin thought 
he foresaw, prescribed by one’s profes- 
sion or occupation. 

Having written the foregoing on the 
train, returning from a visit to New- 
comb, I was delighted to find on my 
desk at home, 


“THE STRANGER” 
A MODERN MIRACLE PLAY 
BY 
JAMES PARTON HANEY 
Director of Art in the High Schools of New York City 


for it brought me the satisfaction of 
discovering the Editorial point of view 
to be practically identical with that of 
the most talented, the best trained, the 
keenest, and most puissant supervisor 
of art in the United States. Dr. Haney’s 
play, now published in pamphlet form, 
should be read by every supervisor and 
teacher of drawing and handicraft. It 
presents in a fascinating way, and most 
vividly, the vast difference between the 
galvanic and the vital in manual arts 
instruction. Having read this play, a 
sincere and thoughtful teacher could no 
more go on teaching scholastic and ped- 
agogic art, than a blind man could go 
on walking about with his eyes shut 
after having been given his sight. Get 
a copy. Read it. Think about it. 
You will follow the example of the 
Publican who went up into the Temple 
and prayed, “God be merciful to me a 
sinner,’’ and you will never teach the 
old way again. Or, if through tyran- 
nous habit you do, it will be with an 
uneasy conscience, a conscience that 
will give you no rest forevermore. 


THE FRIENDLY ROBIN 
Robin, sir Robin, gay, red-vested knight, 
Now you have come to us, summer’s in sight 
You never dream of the wonders you bring, 
Visions that follow the flash of your wing; 
How all the beautiful By-and-by 
Around you and after you seems to fly! 

Sing on, or eat on, as pleases your mind! 

Well have you earned every morsel you find. 
“Aye! Ha! Ha! Ha!” whistles Robin, “My dear, 
Let us all take our own choice of good cheer!’’ 


Some people think Lucy Larcom over- 
states the truth when she says to Sir 
Robin: “Well have you earned every 
morsel you find.”” He does help himself 
rather generously to our cherries, and 
pulls several miles of useful angleworms 
out of lawns during the summer; but 
think of the music he gives us in return! 
Moreover, during his winter in the south 
he eats several billion insects, injurious 
to crops (not Robins’ crops but ours) 
and is, on the whole, so valuable a bird 
that the Audubon Society and the 
National Government agree that he 
should be placed on the star list for 
perpetual protection in every State. 

Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson says: ‘No 
bird holds so prominent a place in the 
minds of the American people as the 
Robin. It is distinctively a companion 
of man, and wherever his hand has 
cleared the wilderness the Robin has 
followed.” ‘“‘He. is the most native 
and democratic of our birds,” according 
to John Burroughs. Robins build in 
the dooryard trees, in the grape vine 
over the back door, on a shelf under the 
veranda roof, almost anywhere about 
the house, especially if cats are absent. 
Alas, they are almost as trustful if cats 
are present! Frequently the birds lose 


1To receive a copy send your address and five two-cent stamps to the School Arts Publishing Co., 120 Boylston 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
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every nestling of the two broods of the 
summer through the malicious activities 
of some ‘‘good cat who never, never 
brings a wild bird into the house,”’ but 
who hunts them day and night, and 
eats them on the sly, her foolish mistress 
with her misplaced affection to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.’ 

And still the robins sing! Who hasn’t 
precious childhood memories of robins 
singing at dawn, singing at sunset, sing- 
ing in the rain. 


When the willows gleam along the brooks, 
And the grass grows green in sunny nooks, 
In the sunshine and the rain 
I hear the robin in the lane 

Singing, ‘‘Cheerily, 

Cheer up, cheer up; 

Cheerily, cheerily, 

Cheer up.” 


But the snow is still 
Along the walls and on the hill, 
The days are cold, the nights forlorn 
For one is here and one is gone 

“Tut, tut, Cheerily, 

Cheer up, cheer up; 

Cheerily, cheerily, 

Cheer up.” 


When spring hopes seem to wane, 
| hear the joyful strain 
A song at night, a song at morn, 
\ lesson deep to me is borne, 
Hearing, “ Cheerily, 
Cheer up, cheer up; 
Cheerily, cheerily, 
Cheer up.” 
The Birds’ 


Parkhurst, in Calendar 


Savs: 


“1 know of no other bird that is able to give 
so many shades of meaning to a single note, 
running through the entire gamut of its possible 


feelings. From the soft and mellow quality, 


? Cats are the birds’ worst enemies. Cats should be 


collarless cat should be shot at sight 


out the aid of the birds man could not compete with cropedevastating insects 


starvation 





licensed like dogs, and required to wear collars 


During the nesting season cats should be chained or confined in some way 


almost as coaxing as a dove's note, with which 
it encourages its young when just out of the 
nest, the tone with minute gradations becomes 
more vehement, and then harsh and with quick- 
ened reiteration, until it expresses the greatest 
Love, content- 
rage—what othe 
such multifarious meaning 


intensity of a bird’s emotions. 


ment, anxiety, exultation, 
animal can throw 
into its tone? And herein the robin seems mort 


nearly human than any of its kind.” 
And Edmund Clarence Stedman adds: 


The sweetest sound the whole year round; 
‘Tis the first robin of the spring! 

The song of the full orchard choir 
Is not so fine a thing. 


For our May cover Mr. Hall has 
drawn a male robin amid cherry blos- 
How well they are placed within 
This robin looks thought- 


soms. 
the square! 
ful. Perhaps he is planning his next 
move. 
flight is “‘rapid, clear-cut, and straight. 


Florence Merriam says a robin’s 


Unlike many other birds, he moves as 
if he were going somewhere.”’ He’s a 
good symbol for May, when all nature 
is enticing us to make our work pur- 
poseful. 


THE COLOR INSERTS 


We are fortunate in having two inserts 
this month, both in the realm of costume 
design. The 
by courtesy of the American Crayon 


frontispiece, reproduced 
Company, is by a high school girl. The 
other, accompanying the second article 
on the Munsell system of color, is by 
Mr. Munsell himself. The child presents 
an analogous harmony with yellow-red 


as the predominant hue. The skating 


Then A 
With- 


The wild birds stand between man and 
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maiden wears a_ purple-blue_ dress 
trimmed with its complementary yellow. 
Other hues are thoughtfully introduced, 
as the author explains, in his article. 
To forecast a satisfactory complex color 
scheme involving complementaries bal- 


anced upon a pivotal but not predom- 
inant hue is, of course, an impossibility 
to all but an experienced colorist. It 
is hoped, however, that the result will 
be of stimulating interest to high school 
students. 




















THE MAY QUEEN 


A Pen Drawing for Coloring 


By Racnet Weston 
Fryeburg, Me 























The Making of White Goods 


By Elva M. Hayes 


Teacher of Sewing, Utica Vocational School, Utica, N. Y. 
IRLS like to in innumerable ways as she reaches 
have beautiful womanhood. 
things and to be at- The girl of today needs to study ma- 
tractive. By care- terials and styles that she may choose 
fully directing their garments suited to her figure. and an 
likes and dislikes, even more important consideration— 


mother and teacher 
may co-operate to 
solve some big prob- 
lems. Unfortunate- 
ly many mothers do 
not or cannot help their girls in this 
direction. Under such circumstances, 
it becomes the duty of the teacher. 





Elva M. Hayes 


The girl should be allowed her share 
of responsibility when she begins to take 
interest in her own wearing apparel. If 
she accepts this, how happy she will be, 
with the help of a guiding hand, when 
making her under-garments, dresses, 
and the little things that add to the at- 
tractiveness of girls in the home. Be- 
sides being a pleasure and joy to her 
while doing it, such work will help her 


Prats I. (Opposite) shows a kimona nightgown made from cambric. 


facing and trimmed with a narrow lace. 


This particular garment required three and one-fourth yards of cloth. 
ified French seams were used at the sides, and the hem in the garment was made two inches wide. 
of a corset cover made from three-fourths of a yard of long cloth. 
finished it at the bottom with a band one and one-half inches wide. 


that she may know upon what occasions 
to wear her various garments. We want 
our girls to retain their girlhood days as 
long as possible. It is distressing to see 
them attired not unlike their elders, and 
costumed regardless of time, place, and 
occupation. If we do not see less of 
this after girls have had our training, 
our work is in a measure failing to secure 
that for which we should aim. 


We should consider the home life and 
the environment of our girls when plan- 
ning a course for them. We must not 
expect or demand the same standard of 
work for every girl. The girls them- 
selves may strive for this, but they must 
be led to see that the individual must 
be considered. 

The neck and sleeves are finished with a 
Mod- 
Fig. 2 gives a view 


The girl used flat fells in joining back and fronts and 
The armseye was faced with a narrow bias facing 


the neck was finished with beading, and both are edged with lace. 
Pupils are taught a few ornamental stitches such as hem-stitching, blanket stitch, chain feather stitching and 


French knots. Samples of these may be seen in Fig. 4. 

in blanket stitch, while inside is a design of French knots. 
with brown floss. 
also the drapes over the shoulder. 


The larger doily has a deep scallop at the outer edge worked 

The material used for this was natural colored crash worked 
Fig. 5 shows a voile dress with two sections in the skirt, the hems of each being hemstitched, as are 
This dress was made almost entirely by hand. Four and a half yards of material 


were used. Shadow lace was used in front and back. The sleeves are gathered into an inch band of the voile, both edges 


of which are finished with a narrow lace. 
piece dress made of rice cloth 
a few cents over a dollar 


was five inches 


The girdle is made of satin ribbon. 
Four girls made dresses like this so that the expense was not great, each dress costing 
Thirteen yards were required for these four gowns. 
confined to shirring at the neck, and sleeves with a few rows around the hips on the skirt. 
For girdles a white taffeta ribbon was used. 


Fig. 6 gives an idea of a simple one- 


The decoration for the dresses was 
The hem at the bottom 
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Our Vocational Schools in Utica ac- 
cept only girls who have completed the 
work of the sixth grade. They are then 
given a two years practical course. This 











PIG 95 


Puate Il. 








FIG 6 


A few dress designs made by the girls during their second year 


cap required in the cooking classes. 
The machine is brought into use in the 
making of these. Under-garments, chil- 
dren’s clothes, dresses and waists, with 


FIG:7 


We do not carry out all designs, 


for many of the girls who do the best work with pencil and brush cannot afford to furnish the required materials 


We think that design helps them in other ways, however 


seen on the street and in the store 


As the girls are young 


changed so that often many garments are cut by the use of one pattern 


lays a far better foundation for a life 
work than the average girl possesses who 
leaves the grades to work when and 
where she pleases. 

The first article we require is a small 
sewing-bag made by hand, and on which 
are at least six different stitches. This 
is followed by the aprons, holders, and 


only twelve to fourteen) we think it wiser to use the commercial patterns 


They like to criticise and talk of garments they hav« 


These are 


Various methods of finishing are also used 


the little things for the home, give a 
variety to the course. 

We think that better results are ob- 
tained if the girls make several aprons 
and under-garments, for the more prac- 
tice they have with machine and hand 
sewing the more competent they will 
be to do good work on the dresses. We 
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: 
give simple talks on various cloths, 
showing samples suited for each gar- 
ment. The girls make their own selec- 
tions. Taking and doing some order 
work helps train the girls to think of and 
for others. We do little of this, however. 
Our work is confined almost wholly to 
a Home Making Course. 

Many of our girls have been placed 
with dressmakers, and in homes as 
helpers. They are making good. 

In the girl’s mind, perhaps from the 
beginning of her work, is the thought of 
graduation and her dress for that occa- 
sion. The making of this garment com- 
pletes the course. If she is proud of 
that dress, is it not right that she should 
be? When she begins to plan for it she 


studies styles and materials, for she has 
only two dollars to spend. We limit 
girls to that amount. Several girls 
have made very pretty dresses for even 
less. It is interesting to notice how 
many wish to make this garment by 
hand. Those who have wanted to do 
all the work they could on the sewing 
machine are anxious to have dainty 
work on this important dress. They 
are as happy when working upon it as 
was ever any Pilgrim maiden, with her 
spindle and distaff. Incidentally our 
girls learn lessons in cleanliness, sim- 
plicity, patience, and mutual helpful- 
ness. In many a heart is born the de- 
sire to become a true and _ helpful 
woman. 


pooooooooooOooooDOOODoooOoOOooK! f ( 
fe fs 
a o 
o baat c 
C IDLENESS 
From Past AND Present Book [1/1 
Thomas Carlisle 

O Who art thou that braggest of thy life of idle- : 
c ness; complacently shewest thy bright equipages; 
o sumptuous cushions; appliances for folding of sl 
- the hands to mere sleep? Looking up, looking s! 

° 7 0 
down, around, behind or before, discernest thou 0 
= any idle hero, saint, god or even devil? Not a 
a! ; C 
C vestige of one. In the heavens, in the earth, O 
Oo in the waters under the earth, is none like unto 5 
Oo a : ape Oo 
0 thee. Thou art an original figure in this Crea- O 
=) 
o . . oO 
Oo tion One monster there is in the ra 
| o 
Oo , - the idle ms Oo 
3H world: the idle man. G 
o o 
o oO 
O 
Oo Oo 
Oo — 
Dooooo000000000000000000: sa 0000000000 0000000000008 
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The Making of Tasteful Underwear 


By Marietta Meredith 


Girls’ Industrial School, Newark, N. J. 


VISIT to the 

lingerie de- 
partment of a mod- 
ern store, or a glance 
at the windows 
which display the 
sheer dresses and the 
varied kinds of un- 





2 ee : derwear, naturally 
diiein Chematee turns one’s mind to 
serious meditation. 


Grandmothers of present day shoppers 
would turn away in disgust from the 
purchases of the majority of women, 
and would search long and diligently for 
the few garments now on sale which 
would be in harmony with their ideals 
of modesty and refinement. Many of 
us approve of their standard and wish 
that the simple life of their day might 
still appeal to more women, and that the 
modern sham and show might be re- 
placed by the old real satisfactions of life. 

Fashion has so influenced many 
mothers that they have lost the ability 
to educate their daughters in dress. 
They seem to have lost the art of com- 
bining style and beauty with modest 
dressing. 

Just here a teacher’s influence may 
be almost unlimited. Her opportunities 
are many to lead the girl to study care- 
fully the subject of dress and to form 
and strengthen her ideas so that she will 
choose simple and modest clothing. 

The sewing and the art courses in our 
schools are now so related that a definite 


series of lessons about simple underwear 
may be given quite naturally in either 
or in both departments. The planning 
and making of one or two garments are 
all that is necessary as a basis for lessons 
on the general principles of utility and 
beauty in dress. 

The series might begin with the dis- 
cussion of the one-piece garment, known 
as the combination suit, to determine its 
purpose and the conditions to be met. 

First: From the standpoint of clean- 
liness, it is worn as a protection to both 
the outer and under garments. This 
means that the material must be sub- 
stantial enough to be laundered regu- 
larly without impairing its protective 
qualities. The student will soon decide 
that garments of very fine material 
combined with thin lace and embroid- 
ery, as well as those made of lace and 
silk, will be impracticable. This finery 
is often worn in a soiled and offensive 
condition to avoid the wear and tear of 
the laundry, although health demands 
that such articles be kept clean. 

Second: It should be a complete and 
neat covering for all garments worn 
under it and cut at the neck and the 
armholes with this purpose in mind. 
Sheer materials and fine laces when used 
in the body part of the combination are 
barred also because of their transparen- 
cy. The camisole generally fails to ful- 
fill its duty because the narrow shoulder 
pieces and deep cut armholes fall short 
of the requirements. 
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Third: When worn under waists of 
thin material it should form a back- 
ground for the waist by conforming to 
its general lines at the neck and the 
armhole, and it should never detract 
from the beauty of the material or the 
design of the waist. A confusion of 
lace and ribbon, either centers the atten- 
tion of the observer on the under gar- 
ments or tends to result in an indistinct 
idea of the waist in general, and destroys 
the daintiness which should be preserved 
to make it attractive. 

Because manufacturers have been so 
successful in catering to the public by 
supplying clothing which looks satis- 
factory to the busy woman and which 
can be sold at moderate prices, many 
people have passed the stage of “muslin 
sewing.” 

Every girl is keen enough to appre- 
ciate the econdémic side of the subject 
when she examines after its first wash- 
ing, the ready-made underwear which 
she can buy for a dollar, and compares 
it with the home-made garment, the 
material for which cost a dollar, she can 
readily understand that the latter will 
wear twice as long. If she wishes to 
have the same quality of material as 
that found in the ready-made suit, then 
by making them herself she may have 
two garments for the dollar. 

Now she may be led to see that the 
fancy underwear, which is only a poor 
excuse for a lace display, is not beautiful, 
because nothing can be really beautiful 
when it fails to serve its purpose. Sev- 
eral reasons for the simple style recom- 
mended should be given: (a) The sepa- 
rate corset cover and petticoat are seldom 
worn because the one-piece suit is easily 
made and laundered and is more com- 
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fortable to the wearer. (b) The ease 
with which a garment can be slipped 
over the board when ironed should be 
considered when the style of laundered 
clothing is being selected. This is the 
one objection to drawers finished with 
the band at the knee. (c) Regardless 
of style or material, all undergarments 
must be fitted carefully, as no dress can 
look well over ill fitting underwear. 

The princess slip, Fig. I, which drops 
over the head is probably the simplest 
piece to make and is most satisfactory 
to the young girl with an ever changing 
waist line, and to the girl who is active 
in athletics. The princess combination 
of either petticoat or drawers, when 
opened in the front and made semi-fit- 
ting by darts or tucks at the waist line, 
is also a satisfactory garment for the 
growing girl. For the stouter figure 
one would select the suit cut at the waist 
line and carefully fitted over the hips, 
(Figures IT and III). 

Batiste, nainsook, cambric, and long- 
cloth are desirable materials for this use, 
and have a wide range of prices. A 
very good quality can be purchased for 
fifteen or twenty cents a yard. As a 
suit requires from two to two and one- 
half yards of material the expense is 
very small, if the suit is trimmed only 
with dainty handwork. Crepe and 
seersucker are gaining in favor as ma- 
terials for underwear because they need 
no ironing and are satisfactory for hot 
weather or for travelling, when made 
perfectly plain. The cost of these ma- 
terials is about the same as of the 
smoother kinds of cloth. 

The style of the neck may be designed 
to please the fancy of the wearer, pro- 
vided it conforms to the general outline 
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Four of the undergarments describe d by Miss Meredith and made 
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THE MAKING OF TASTEFUL UNDERWEAR 








of the dress waist and conceals the gar- 
ments beneath. The must durable 
trimming is the buttonholed edging 
which can serve also as a finishing bind- 
ing for the neck and the armholes. If 
this edging is wide enough, the opening 
between the two rows of stitching can 
be used as a casing for a narrow linen 
tape which serves as a draw-string, as 
in Figure I. The better grade of this 
trimming costs about five cents a yard 
and two and one-half yards is sufficient 
quantity. If the bottom is finished 
with a hem this gives a complete gar- 
ment of unusual durability for the sum 
of fifty cents. A linen tape costs less 
than one cent a yard and is so much 
more desirable than ribbon that the 
general use of it is advisable. German 
Val and linen torchon costing from five 
to seven cents a yard are the most dur- 
able laces. Fhe lace beadings which are 
strong enough to be serviceable are 
more expensive, but when the fullness 
at the top of the garment is fitted into 
a narrow binding the beading is not 
needed. 

The girl who is skilful with her needle 
will enjoy planning various arrange- 
ments of groups of fine tucks at the top 
of the waist. Between the groups she 
may place a design to be done in feather- 
cable- or chain-stitching. The narrow 
binding at the neck and the arms should 
show the same kind of fancy stitching. 
A suitable edging of lace would give a 
finished appearance to the garment. 
See Figure III. 

For the fine suit, no trimming could 


be more appropriate than embroidered 
scallops and eyelets and, perhaps, a sim- 
ple design. Very dainty are the narrow 
crocheted laces, beadings and draw- 
strings which many girls are able to 
make, similar to those shown in Figure 
II. 

What has been said about the com- 
bination suit could be equally well ap- 
plied to the making of the separate 
corset cover, the long petticoat and the 
nightgown. The one-piece kimono gown 
remains a favorite because it is easily 
made and offers many variations in the 
style of the neck and the kind of trim- 
ming. Extra fullness may be given by 
means of tucks even in the front or on 
the shoulder. Yokes of pleasing shape, 
made of embroidery, or of the material 
edged with lace, or with scallops, give 
a charming effect. 

Crepes are used more often for the 
nightgown than for the combination 
suit because many figured and colored 
patterns can be purchased. If colored 
crepe is used it may be finished with 
bands of contrasting color. This will be 
unusually pretty, and quite inexpensive. 

In designing underwear, the same 
simplicity which marks the other cloth- 
ing indicates good taste. The life that 
is sincere and true shows itself in every 
choice and evéry action. A woman’s 
clothing is typical of her character. 
This view of the question will help the 
serious student to think along a new 
line, and to place a surer foundation be- 
neath the ideal of womanhood she is 
forming for herself. 




















Il. WHAT IT DOES L. 


The Munsell Color System 


EACH COLOR STEP IS MEASURED AND NAMED. 


2. COLOR RELATIONS ARE SHOWN ON A GRAPHIC SCORE 


Stated by the Author himself 3 


T HE arts 

which ap- 
peal to our 
sense of beauty 
grow out of fine 
discrimina- 
They 
require patient 
discipline; they 


tions. 


are based upon 
scale and meas- 
fail 


when they em- 


ure; they 





Albert H 


Munsell i 
unse plov violent or 


unrelated sensations. 

Musical training begins with fixed 
intervals of moderate sound, and since 
this early drill in measured scales has 
been found the only safe road to artistic 
expression, it seems logical to claim that 
a systematic study of color scales is 
needed to develop the trained color 
sense. 

Colorists do not attempt to rival a 
sunlit poppy or the bright rainbow, well 
aware that such extremes of sensation 
are beyond the means of art. They are 
to be avoided for the same good reasons 
that extremes in other forms of expres- 
Those 
who assert that color training should 
begin with a “thrill” and that only the 
strongest pigments can excite a child’s 
interest, need to explain this exception 
to the general laws of aesthetic experi- 
Strong red, yellow, and blue are 


sion are considered in bad taste. 


ence. 


1 Atlas of the Munsell Color System, Boston, 1907. 





COLOR ANARCHY IS REPLACED BY AN ORDERLY SYSTEM 


unbalanced and must be greatly modi- 
fied, or they “‘swear”’ at each other like 
sounds of a streeet band. 
If colors are to sing in tune they must 


discordant 


be brought to some measured relation. 
The color sphere illustrates this funda- 
mental relation of balance, when from 
a gray neutrality at high speed it grad- 
ually blooms into a prismatic aura with 
lessening speed, and coming to rest, it 
finally displays the “middle colors”’ 
whose perfect balance makes possible 
this surprising demonstration of color 
beauty. 

middle red, 
middle yellow, middle green, middle 
blue, and middle purple, which form 
the equator of the sphere, are balanced 
colors, equal in light and equal in 
strength. They are very different from 
the unbalanced maxima usually given 
the beginner. They are easily mem- 
orized, for being alike in value and 
chroma, they serve as a threshold to 
judge lighter and darker values, and 
stronger and weaker chromas of the 
middle hues. All these measured de- 
grees are spread upon the charts of the 
Color Atlas' whose study so refines the 
color judgment that it becomes safe to 
use the strongest colors in due propor- 
tion. 

The color Plate facing page 604 “‘ De- 
sign for a Skating Costume,” is made 
up of selections from the color scales 
of the Atlas. The scheme centers upon 


The five principal hues: 
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chosen because of 
This is 


a green accent, G 2, 
its rarity in a winter landscape. 
balanced by a dark yellow, Y | and a 
darker purple-blue,—PB 5, with small 
variants in the cap, mittens, and shoes. 
These relations are shown by the color 
score given herewith, 
measured scales any other accent might 


and upon its 


be taken as a starting point to devise a 


But industrial applications are not 
the only value of this system: It brings 
order into the color anarchy which prevails 
today so that a student may think out 
color combinations and describe them 
clearly before producing them with pig- 
ments, quite as the musician thinks out 
musical forms before expressing them 
upon his instrument. 


‘COLOR SCORE -° 
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new combination. Three typical paths 
may be traced through any chosen points 
of the color score, (as suggested on pages 
87-93 of Color Notation?) and with the 
entire field of colors then spread before 
the imagination, no designer need con- 
fine himself to a tiresome rut. 

This costume design is but a simple 
illustration among hundreds, of the 
direct application of measured color in 
everyday life. The same thoughtful 
method applies to interior decoration, 
to the enrichment by color of textiles, 
prints, inlays, and pottery, and even 
to. pictures conceived in a decorative 
spirit. 


It is interesting to note that the mid- 
dle colors recur constantly in the best 
examples of decorative and picturesque 
art. We find them in old Japanese 
prints, Oriental rugs, tapestries, enam- 
els, frescoes, and in the richest canvases 
by the masters of painting, old and 
modern. You have but to take these 
five middle colors in your hand as you 
visit our Art Museum, or the great Mu- 
seums abroad, to be convinced that 
these colors of the balanced sphere pre- 
dominate. Indeed, the great mural 
decoration at our Public Library, by 
Chavannes, uses colors grayer still, or, 
in terms of this system, its general chro- 


2 A Color Notation, 3rd edition, A. H. Munsell, Boston, 1913. 
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ma is well within the color sphere! and false road of color estimate? One of 
not beyond its surface. my most cultivated friends admits that 
But this color system does not exclude the methods used when he was a student 
strong color. Its charts include all color, were calculated to result in mental 
and they indicate the proportions in chaos. 
which such powerful chroma may be A student should begin in the middle of 
safely used. The point to be empha- color, not at its extreme, and later learn 
sized is that the great colorists, Velas- to move by measured steps toward its un- 
quez, Titian, Corot, and Whistler, do balanced maxima. As each step is 
not employ the raw maxima of red, yel- taken, it will prove its right to a fixed 
low, and blue. Is it wise, then, at the place in the system, and so build up a 
most impressionable age, to give chil- clear, complete, and permanent image 
dren such extravagant hues, which of all color relations. Is not this edu- 
neither they nor many of their teachers cational? Does it not set the color 
can manage,—colors which corrupt the world in order and avoid fumbling with 
taste and inevitably start them on a unknown degrees in unrelated scales? 


!'The Color Sphere, Color Atlas, Color Tree, and other illustrative materials are made by Wadsworth, 
Howland & Co., Inc., of Boston 





If every woman would studiously make the best of herself 
physically, mentally, spiritually, artistically, there need be no 
unattractive women. It is no unworthy study to learn to 
make the most of and to do justice to one’s self. If you cannot : 
O write a poem or paint a picture you can perhaps be one. = 

Every woman should know her own color scheme, select colors 

that are becoming to her and remain true to them until with 

change of color and graying hair an entire change of color 
o scheme is imperative. She should realize that color is of the 
first importance and that no woman unless a brilliant beauty 
in her prime can afford to wear a whole dress of color of = 
more than one-half intensity and then only by artificial light 
in the privacy of her own home or as the brilliant dominant 
decoration of a festive gathering. 

Clothes are never just clothes; they have relation to a great 
many other factors in life and a trained taste will lead to 
considerations of dress in these relations. No woman can 
afford to dress for herself alone, but must consider her position, 
her business or profession, her purse, her own appearance and 
the occasion. When all homemakers have trained taste, each 
member of the family will be appropriately and becomingly 
oO costumed 
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COSTUME DESIGN 
Made with measured colors from the Munsell color atlas 
published by Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Ine., Boston, 


manufacturers of Munsell Crayons and water colors. 





























An Unusual High School Exhibit 


By C. Edward Newell 


Supervisor of Drawing, Springfield, Mass 





A SUBJECT sim- 
ilar to this, a 
rest 
a reception room, a 
principal’s office, 
might well be made 
the major activity of 
a group of students 
of high school grade, 
in many a 


teachers’ room, 











progres- 


C. Edward Newell 


sive city. 

The exhibit here described was pre- 
pared by the Springfield high schools in 
approximately eighteen weeks. Pupils 
of the Central, Technical, and High 
School of Commerce planned, designed 
and executed every article used in the 
furnishing of the room with the excep- 
tion of the weaving of the rug which 
was made in a local factory from the 
colors and design selected by a group of 
pupils. The wall covering was of a soft 
gray-green tone, a paper selected by a 
group of pupils from among quantities 
of samples submitted by decorators in 
several cities. 

Two hundred and seventy-five pupils, 
girls and boys whose ages range from 
fourteen to eighteen years, prepared the 
exhibit under the instruction of twelve 
teachers. Some pupils were called upon 
for only a few hours of work while others 
willingly gave much extra time outside 
of school hours, in addition to their 
regular class periods, in order to com- 
plete the problems assigned to them. 
The guiding of so many people of vary- 
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ing artistic taste and ability toward a 
point where their efforts 
should make up a harmonious whole, a 


asseml led 


furnished model room, was an intensely 
interesting undertaking. No piece of 
work represents the exclusive effort of 
any-one individual pupil. 
come the 
work. 


The pictures 
nearest to being individual 


These compositions were ar- 
ranged and executed by individual pupils 
but, when the consideration and execu- 
tion of the frames was undertaken, sever- 
al pupils were called upon for assistance. 

All work carried forward 
tinuously. One group of pupils was 
assigned to certain phases of the work, 
one period, and this same work was 
further developed by another group of 


was con- 


pupils the following period, and so on 
to completion. In course of time the 
same group of pupils worked more than 


once on the same problems. 

The circumstances that brought about 
the preparation of this exhibit are as 
follows:—In April 1914, the city of 
Springfield received an invitation to 
send an exhibit of high school art work 
to the Panama-Pacific Exposition. This 
invitation was presented by Mr. Alvin 
E. Pope, Chief of the Department of 
Education, Mr. Robert B. Harshe, As- 
sistant Chief of the Department of Fine 
Arts, and Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, 
Editor of the ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE. 
These gentlemen formed the committee 
having in charge the field of fine and 
applied art education. 
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The invitation stipulated that the 
high school exhibit should include the 
complete furnishings for one of the series 
of model rooms to be assembled as one 
feature in the Palace of Education and 
Social Economy. 

After careful the 
supervisor of drawing in conference with 


consideration by 


the superintendent of schools and the 
board of education as to what the prep- 
aration of such an exhibit would require, 
the invitation was accepted in, May 
1914. The 
for the exhibit once started. 
Each member of the high school art 


preliminary preparations 


were at 


department was assigned some type of 
room for which they were to consider 
the possibilities of furnishings and how 
well this type of room could be adapted 
to treatment and to decoration by high 
school pupils. These reports and the 
various types of rooms were separately 
considered in a series of conferences. 
An earnest appeal was made in the letter 
the asking 
exhibitors to avoid the usual hackneyed 


accompanying invitation, 
type of furniture so often made by high 
school pupils, namely, the mission type. 
As a result of the conferences and in 
accordance with the request, it was 
decided to furnish a living room, having 
cherry furniture, the design for which 
should be influenced by the early coloni- 
al work of our New England forefathers. 
No absolute period was to be followed. 
Features adapted to the particular needs 
of this room and within the ability of 
those who were to construct the several 
pieces of furniture were considered and 
adapted. The motif for the decorative 
design and the color scheme for the 
room it was decided to take from the 


tulip tree. These decisions were made 


in accordance with the suggestions of 
the exposition committee that native 
woods be used in the room furniture 
and that the design motifs be selected 
from the flora and fauna of the state. 

Groups of pupils immediately began 
to make careful studies in pencil out- 
line, paintings, and color notes, from the 
buds, flowers, foliage, 
fruit of the tulip tree. All of these 
studies were made with the intention of 


branches and 


using them as suggestions for decorative 
design. The number of pieces of fur- 
niture and the appropriate size of each 
was next agreed upon. It was our firm 
intention not to allow the exhibit to 
become a problem domineered by in- 
judgment. The — several 
groups of pupils have been led to decide 


structors’ 


for themselves as to what was the best 
design or color for each feature whenever 
possible. Color schemes and designs 
necessarily had to be submitted for the 
supervisor’s final approval in all cases. 
Neither the form nor the color of any part 
of the exhibit was arbitrarily dictated. 
The summer vacation overtook prep- 
arations at this point. Complete lists 
of assignments were prepared during 
the summer for the instructors who were 
to take up the development of the vari- 
ous phases of the work at the opening of 
schools in September. At that time 
each instructor received his or her list 
of assignments and selected the group 
of pupils for each. The wood-working, 
forging, science, machine-shop and 
household arts departments co-operated 
willingly with the art department and 
have from the very first been most 
helpful in the preparations of the exhibit. 
In general, the furnishings for the 
room, aside from the rug and wall cover- 
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include the 
A gate-leg table, a 


ings already mentioned, 
following articles. 
rush seat arm chair, a cane seat arm- 
chair, a writing desk with stool for use 
with the same, and a drop leaf sewing 
table. 

These six pieces of furnjture were 
made from selected cherry stock, fin- 
ished with acid stain, filler, shellac and 
flat varnish treatment, giving a charm- 
ing warm brown tone. The rush and 
cane seats were stained to harmonize 
with the finish of the chairs. This work 
was designed and executed by four 
groups of pupils. One group for the 
drawings and designs, one group for the 
construction of the furniture, one group 
for the finishing and one group for the 
weaving of the chair seats. 

The two book-shelves, two built-in 
seats and the interior finish of the room 
was made of white-wood from designs 
and models furnished by art department 
pupils. One group made the designs, 
another constructed the articles and a 
third finished the work in flat white. 

The curtains were made from fine 
mesh, striped net, with an exquisite 
crocheted edge of original design, done 
from one hundred and fifty thread. 
The over-drapes were of sun-fast silk, 
block printed in an all-over pattern, the 
motif being suggested by the side view 
of a tulip flower and two leaves. . The 
arrangement of these window hangings 
and the execution of the designs rep- 
resent the assembled work of seven 
groups of pupils: one group for the gen- 
eral arrangement and design of the pro- 
portions, two groups for the sewing, one 
group for the crocheting, one group for 


1 The fringe for the reading lamp was still in the dye when this picture had to be taken 


nation to the lamp and the general effect is improved 
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the wood-block designs, one group for 
the cutting of the blocks and one group 
for the printing of The 
made full enough to 
be drawn over the windows when shelter 


the goods. 
over-drapes were 


was needed or they may be drawn back 
to admit the light as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 

The tile for the fireplace and hearth, 
and the various pieces of pottery were 
built, glazed and fired in regular second 
year classes. The copper desk fittings, 
electric wall sconces and the reading 
lamp were made in regular third year 
classes. The shades for all the lamps 
were made in the sewing classes from 
orange colored Rammachudda, Chinese 
silk. These shades helped to give the 
soft, evenly distributed light 
in the room.’ 

The fittings for the fireplace include 
the andirons, fire screen, shovel, tongs, 
poker and stand for these articles. 
The forge and machine shops united in 
making these pieces from drawings and 
designs furnished by the departments 
of art and mechanical drawing. 

The books were selected by the Eng- 
lish department and the tooled leather 
covers executed in the art department. 
These books also had especially designed 
and hand printed end papers. A large 
table mat was designed and executed in 
leather by three groups of pupils. 

The calendar used over the writing 
desk was designed by nine girls and 
published by the senior class. Nearly 
a thousand copies of this calendar met 
with ready sale. 

Four pillows, the one in the rush seat 
chair is block printed with accents of 


needed 


Add this fringe in imagi- 
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embroidery; an embroidered linen and 
a stencil on cotton poplin appear on the 
built-in seat at the left of the fireplace; 
a block printed and embroidered pillow 
is used on the other built-in seat. 

A magazine cover is in cross-stitch 
embroidery. 

The cushions used in the seats are of 
rep, the same material as that used for 
the body of the portieres. These por- 
tieres used at the entrance to the room 
are made of rep with a border of cotton 
Part 
of the material used in this border was 


poplin and appliqué embroidery. 


especially dyed for the purpose by pu- 
It is unfortunate that no concep- 
tion of the beautiful color of these hang- 


pils. 


ings or of the room as a whole can be 
gained from the accompanying Plate. 
These portieres are a most beautiful and 
of harmonious result in combination of 
texture, color-and technique. It is re- 
markable that so many pupils can have 
worked on these hangings when one con- 
‘siders the uniformity of the result. 


A runner used on the sewing table was 
woven on a hand loom from silks dyed 
in the art department. 

Since the exhibit 
always be seen under artificial light, it 


at California will 
has been necessary to test the appear- 
ance of each color and the combination 
of all colors and textures within arti- 
ficially lighted booths 
that have been set up in the various 


experiment 
studios. These booths were fitted with 
wall coverings, wood finish, samples of 
the furniture finish and rug. 

The exhibit represents the lines of 
work our high schools are undertaking 
but the assembling of these lines and 
the directing of them toward one definite 
end was entirely new, and a revelation 
The new and varied 
practical experiences brought to the 
pupils’ attention were fascinating. 

The illustration shows the exhibit as 


to many people. 


assembled in one of our high schools for 
public inspection before being shipped 
to California.’ 


2 This exhibit was so heartily approved by the Board of Education, that Mr. Newell was granted two months’ 


leave of absence on full salary, and sent to San Francisco to superintend its installation 


THERE NOTHING 
THAT IT NEEDS TO BE 
RED PLUSH. THERE 
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IS ONLY SADLY 


AMERICAN. WE WANT 
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SOMETHING BEAUTIFUL 
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For That Class-Gift Committee to Think About 


By Henry Turner Bailey 


To have art in the home and in Home Economics it is necessary that homemakers should be 
taught the appreciation of what is fitting and beautiful, which we call good taste. To this end 
even the little schoolhouse should be one of the best buildings in the town with well cared for 
grounds. The schoolroom should be large, well lighted, well ventilated, with restful color on the 
walls. There should be books, pictures and casts so that poets and artists may act as interpreters 
of the beauty everywhere present. Every morning there should be some beautiful thing brought 
to the attention of the children and interpreted to them—perhaps the morning itself, bright with 
sunshine or beautiful with clouds, wonderful in the tender color of the springtime or gorgeous 
with the brilliant color of the fall, or a poem, a song, a picture, or a flower, a cup, a pitcher, a bit 
of handwork, any common thing glorified with the touch of beauty. Their minds should be filled 
with beauty. Annette J. Warner. 


ON’T do anything rash. Think. ‘tions upon the walls of the Pantheon, 
When the French Government Paris, A and B, puffed up with pride, 
invited A and B and C to place decora- exclaimed, “J have been invited! J am 


Pirate I. 





The Alumni Library, High School, Reading, Mass. 
































BAILEY FOR THAT 


CLASS-GIFT COMMITTEE TO 


THINK ABOUT 








Prate II. 
therefore a great decorator! J have 
the opportunity of my life! J will now 
show the world what J can do!”’” Each 


painted upon the space allotted to him 
something to outdo and overshine his 
neighbor. At least, that is the impres- 
sion one gets from the decorations them- 
The effect is not pleasant. 
But C said (his name was Chavannes), 
‘‘My task is to enrich the walls of the 
Pantheon, one of the stateliest and most 
hallowed shrines in France. The sub- 
ject of the decoration, the design of it, 
the color of it, should fit the place. Its 
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selves. 








A corner of the reception room, High School, Reading, Mass. 


purpose is not to glorify me but my 
country, la belle France, with her pas- 
sionate idealism, her adorable history.’’ 
And so it came to pass that the man who 
humbled himself was exalted. The St. 
Genevieve panels, their 
perfect relation to the Pantheon itself, are 
universally the greatest 
mural decoration in that solemn place 

You are charged with the duty of 


because of 


regarded as 


selecting a gift for your alma mater to 
represent the 1915. Think 
what that means. You don’t want the 
Class of 1925 to make fun of what you 


Class of 

















FOR THAT CLASS-GIFT 


COMMITTEE TO 


THINK ABOUT BAILEY 








do. You want the graduates ten years 
hence to say: ‘How wise that Class of 
1915 must 


ideal. 


They had an 
They looked ahead. Our school 
building is more beautiful, our own task 


have been! 


is more clearly defined, because of what 
they did.” 

This means that you must work out 
a plan for the decoration of your build- 


letter from the Supervisor of Drawing, 
Miss Annie B. Parker. 


Reading, Massachusetts. 
My pEAR Mr. BalLey: 

I am sending with this some photographs 
that have been recently taken in our new High 
School building. I thought perhaps 
might fit into the “School Beautiful.” 

The decorations and furnishings of the li- 
brary were given by the Alumni of the school 


they 





PLate III 


ing as a whole, or at least for one room 
in that building, so that you, and those 
who follow, may have a perfectly defi- 
nite thing to do, each year, until the 
ideal is realized. 

Such a beautiful room as that shown 
in Plate I does not come by luck. Some- 
body has to plan every detail in ad- 
dra- 
peries, casts, pictures, everything. Then 
one Class gives this, and another that, 
until a triumph is achieved. Take a 
look at that corner in the Reception 
Room, Plate II. Here is a part of the 


vance,—color scheme, furniture, 


A hall in a high school furnished by those 


who have a zeal for art but not according to knowledge 


and include pictures and casts not shown in 
this view. It seems to us that this placing of 
the books and the decorations is rather unique 
and might be interesting to other schools in 
small towns like our own. About eight hun- 
dred dollars have been given for mural decora- 


tions since the building was opened in 1907. 

Now look at an interior not planned 
as a whole, Plate III. Here one gift 
had no relation to another. Competi- 
tion seems to have been the law, not 
Each object may be fine 
in itself, but the result is chaos, and 
every additional gift will be sure to make 


Co-operation. 


it worse. 
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BAILEY FOR THAT 


CLASS-GIFT 


COMMITTEE TO THINK ABOUT 








The secret of success in schoolroom 
decoration is taste. Taste is cultivated 


asks 


‘what are these our own local peculiar 


common sense. Common sense 


shows a picture well framed and well 
hung. Both look like permanent deco- 
rations, so well considered that nobody 


will discover any way to improve them 





PiatTe I\ 


and how 
can we meet them so perfectly that 


beauty will appear? 


conditions and _ limitations, 
Cultivated com- 
mon sense has a familiarity with prin- 
ciples of design, color harmonies, ar- 
tistic triumphs elsewhere, and therefore 
carries a guiding light. 

Plate IV shows three casts perfectly 
related to the Plate V 


wall space. 
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Well placed and well framed casts installed under the directton of 
Annette J. Warner, Primary Room, Normal Practice School, Fitchburg 


Mass 


Such units, in a comprehensive decora- 
tive scheme, are the things for individual! 
classes to consider as gifts. 

And when your gift is made, do not 
spoil it, oh, please do not spoil it, by 
screwing on the frame a bright etched 
brass label to glorify your class. Give 
not as the hypocrites do, that they may 
be seen of men. 


“Verily I say unto 

















FOR THAT CLASS-GIFT COMMITTEE TO THINK ABOUT BAILEY 
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Puiate V. A suitable decoration well framed and hung. Installed under the 
direction of Fred Hamilton Daniels in a grammar school building, Newton, Mass. 


you, they have their reward.’’ They first, and afterwards, in small type, a 
love themselves more than their school, line might be added, telling who had 
and more than the beautiful. The label the honor of adding that particular unit 
should be unobtrusive, and it should to enrich the beautiful whole. The label 
give information about the work of art, should not speak until spoken to. 


High Tide of the Year 


June Selections by Miss Churchill 


Nature Study Instructor, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
and author of “Birds in Literature’’ 


Now is the high-tide of the year, What is so rare as a day in June? 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away Then if ever come perfect days: 

Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay. And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
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CHURCHILL 


HIGH TIDE OF THE YEAR 








June is the pearl of our New England year. 


No price is set on the lavish summer: 

June may be had by the poorest comer. 

June is full of invitations sweet 

Jes’ so our Spring gits everythin’ in tune 

An’ gives one leap from Aperl into June: 

Then 4ll comes crowdin’ in; afore you think, 

Young oak-leaves mist the side-hill woods with 
pink; 

The catbird in the laylock bush is loud; 

The orchards turn to heaps o’ rosy cloud; 


In ellum-shrouds the flashin’ hangbird clings 
An’ for the Summer vy’ge his hammock slings. 


Lowell. 


Come out with the daisies, 
Come out with the clover, 

For June is here, telling 
Her sweet tales over. 


The month of the roses—white, yellow and red, 

Their fragrance all over the garden is spread. 

The woodlands are ringing, the cloverfields 
hum- 

The glories and music of summer have come. 


Anonymous. 


Who loves not June 
Is out of tune 
With love and God. 


Mary Baker Eddy. 


BLUE-EYED GRASS 


Low among the daisies lying, 
Near to the great warm heart of Earth, 


[wo strange sweet eyes look up to mine, 
Eyes with more than human pleading, 
So poet-deep, so maiden-shy. 


Elaine Goodale. 


BUTTERCUP 
The buttercups across the field 
Make sunshine rifts of splendor. 
-Dinah M. Muloch. 
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A little yellow buttercup 
Stood laughing in the sun, 
Its saucy little head abrim 
With happiness and fun. 
Anonymous 


CLOVER 

The clovers have no time for play, 

They feed the cows and make the hay, 

They trim the lawns and help the bees, 

Until the wind sinks through the trees 
Helen Leeming Jelliffe 


DAISY 
Clear and simple in white and gold, 
Meadow blossoms of sunlit 
The field is full as it well can hold 
And white with the drift of the ox-eyed daisies 
Dora Read Goodale. 


spaces, 


Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune, 
I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 
A host in the sunshine, a snowdrift in June 
The people God sends us to set our hearts 
free. 
Bliss Carman. 


FORGET-ME-NOT 
That blue and bright-eyed floweret of the brook, 
Hope’s gentle gem, the sweet forget-me-not 
Coleridge. 

ROSE 

Praise June! 

Morning and noon, 

And when the day closes; 

Praise her for roses, 

The tame and the wild, 

Queen of the garden and sweetbrier’s child! 


Edith M. Thomas. 


She blossoms close beside the dusty way, 
Her heart the careless passer-by may see,— 

Sweet is her fragrance through the burning day, 
But sweeter is her open secrecy. 


Dora Read Goodale. 


Wild rose, Sweetbrier, Eglantine, 
All these pretty names are thine, 


And the scent—Oh, that’s divine! 

Happy, sweet, and pungent fine, 

Pure as dew, and pick’d as wine. 
Leigh Hunt. 

















HIGH TIDE OF THE YEAR 


CHURCHILL 








BEE 
© velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow, 
You've powdered your legs with gold. 


Jean Ingelow. 
Burly, dozing humble-bee, 
Insect lover of the sun, 


Thou in sunny solitudes, 

Rover of the underwoods, 
The green silence dost displace 

With thy mellow, breezy bass. 


E mierson, 


BOBOLINK 


When Nature had made all her birds, 
With no more cares to think on, 
She gave a rippling laugh and out 
There flew a Bobolinkon. 
C. P. Cranch. 


O bobolinkum, by fancy led, 
What a happy fate to wing 
O’er the sea of clover, billowy red, 
With nothing to do but sing 
E. E. Rexford. 


The crack-brained bobolink courts his crazy 
mate 


Poised on a bulrush tipsy with his weight 


Holme Ss 


June’s bridesman, poet o’ the year, 
Gladness on wings, the bobolink, is here. 


Why, I'd give more for one live bobolink 
Than a square mile o’ larks in printer's ink 


Lowell. 


HUMMINGBIRD 
Minutest of the feathered kind, 
Possessing every charm combin’d 


Anonymous 


With dizzy wings and dainty craft, 
In green and gold, the humming-bird 
Dashed here and there, and touched and 
quaffed 


The honey-dew, then flashed and whirred, 


And vanished like a feathered shaft 


That glittered from a random bow. 


J. G. Holland 


KINGFISHER 


Men say thy back received its coat of blue, 
From skies unclouded when the Flood was 


done, 


Then caught thy breast its gorgeous tawny hue 


In that long flight toward the setting sun 
Selected 


PEWEER 


the little bird in suit 
Of sober olive, soft and brown, 


With greenish gold its vest was fringed, 
Its tiny cap was ebon-tinged, 

With ivory pale its wings were barred, 
And its dark eyes were tender-starred 


His plaintive pipe some fairy played, 
With long-drawn cadence thin and clear 
‘“Pe-wee! pe-wee! peer!” 


J.T. Trowbridg 


SCARLET TANAGER 


The redbird spread his sable wing, 
And showed his side of flame 


Ene rsov 


VESPER SPARROW 


Upon a pasture stone, 
Against the fading west, 
\ small bird sings alone, 
Then dives and finds his nest 


The evening star has heard 
And flutters into sight; 
© childhood’s vesper-bird, 
My heart calls back, good-night 
Edith M. Thomas 


YELLOW WARBLER 


Where do you hide such a store of delight, 
© delicate creature, tiny and slender, 
Like a mellow morning sunbeam bright 
And overflowing with music tender? 
Celia Tharter 
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WHAT THE LEADERS 
ARE DOING 


Good Ideas from Everywhere’ 


rHERE IS NO PROBLEM MORE IMPORTANT IN 


THE FIELD OF THE ARTS THAN TO BRING THEM 


BACK TO THEIR PLACE OF EVERY DAY ENJOYMENT OF THE COMMON PEOPLE, AND ANY INSTITU- 
TION WHICH KEEPS ITS DOMINANT WORK IN ANY FIELD BEYOND THE REACH OF THE GREAT 


MASSES OF COMMON PEOPLE WILL HAVE A HARD TIME TO JUSTIFY ITSELF AT ALI F. G. Bonser 


‘THE school year’s end is fruitful in ‘“‘exer- 
cises’’—Memorial Day exercises honoring 
the dead, and Last Day exercises honoring 
those who are about to depart the school life 
they have known. These occasions offer op- 
portunities enough and to spare for the appli- 
cation of cultivated good sense in the produc- 
tion of suitable accessories. Then there’s 
always work to be finished and put into shape 
for the Exhibition—another sign of the end. 
Moreover the long vacation is coming, and 
perhaps teachers have a duty in relation to 
that. P 
Mrs. Harriman says: ‘‘June brings the 
long vacation which is not unfraught with 
danger to the children, for whose good it is 
planned, for the reason that they “feel the 
weight of too much liberty.”” Long idle days 
are an evil in childhood and the home of today 
does not offer an opportunity for the sharing 
of home duties as in days gone by. Therefore 
the home has a new problem to solve. Can we 
not counteract the exciting and sometimes de- 
grading influence of the summer pleasure cen- 
ters to which children flock for their interests 
by reviving the simpler pleasures which we 
know. Why should not little girls still rejoice 
in large families of home-made paper dolls with 
ever-growing wardrobes. Is it not an oppor- 
tunity to use the knowledge of form and color 
given in the schools? Band boxes may be 
made into charming doll houses. Wall paper 
may be used, pictures and silver paper mirrors 
added. Windows and doors cut and tissue 
paper draperies added. Red brick paper with 


!'The Editor invites contributions to this Department 


mantel of white and tiny andirons give a fire- 
place before which pussy lies on her paper rug, 
and kindergarten folds provide tables, chairs, 
piano, bookcase, etc. A child’s imagination 
should add to these suggestions 


PICTURE ROOMS. For smaller children, 
rooms of all kinds may be evolved by using 
furniture cut from advertising matter. Use 
sheets of heavy paper 10” x 16". Use a heavy 
crayon line to separate floor and wall space, 
pasting furniture below and decorating wall 
See Plate I, Fig. 1. 

TOY FURNITURE can be made by cutting 
down boxes and using spools as supports. See 
Fig. 2 


space as fancy dictates 


RUGS may be made of heavy worsted by 
weaving over notched cords as shown in Fig. 3 


TAM O’ SHANTER CAPS may be woven 
over notched circles six inches in diameter 
When slipped off the card the edge will draw 
in to fit a doll’s head. Add a tassel. See 
Fig. 4. 

Our students do such charming work along 
these lines that I feel the ten-year-old misses 
much in losing it. ‘Would it not tempt them 
back to the home? 


NEW SEWING CARDS. Plate II shows 
four designs, appropriate to the season, by Mr 
Bailey: (1) Boys presenting bouquets and 
May-baskets to some girls and neglecting 
others, alas; (2) Girls jumping rope; (3) A folk 
dance, girls with bouquets; (4) A Memorial 
Day procession, boys with flags and flowers 


Brief accounts of successful projects accomplished, with 


samples of pupils’ work will be promptly acknowledged and if published will be paid for in cash. Send them addressed 


The Editor, Schoo. Arts Magazine, 120 Boylston St., 
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GOOD IDEAS 


FROM EVERYWHERE 


















































































































































Pirate I. Some kindergarten pro- 
jects suggested by Mrs. Harriman. 


These can be easily transferred to card, by 
pricking through the dots from pencil drawings 
on squared paper. Such cards, by the way, 
are good subjects for design by pupils of high 
school grade. 


OUTDOOR IMPLEMENTS. Plate III 
shows objects cut from paper of two values, by 
little children in Hungarian schools. The 
original came from Nas Smer. Flower pots, 
trowels, dibbles, shovels, spading-forks, water- 


ing-pots, hoes, rakes, spades, etc., furnish good 
subjects for paper cutting during May and 
June. 


MEMORIAL DAY PARADE. Plate IV 
gives outlines that may be traced and cut and 
combined to produce endless processions of 
boys and girls, such as the little one in silhou- 
ette at the top of page 622. All the figures in 
this Plate (V) were traced from the details given 
in Plate IV. The Outlines might be enlarged 
and used to produce a decorative frieze across 
the front of the room 


GARDEN BOOKS. Plate VI. Four cov- 
ers of delightful Garden Books, made by chil- 
dren in Pueblo, Colorado, under the direction 
of Miss Harriet Palmer. The elements were 
worked out in cut paper. Such books might 
give the history of the school garden, or of 
individual plots at home. If no real gardens 
are available, Gardens in Spain might be 
worked out, by the aid of seed catalogues, to 
enrich the surroundings of the Castles in Spain 


INVITATIONS. Plate VII gives five sug- 
gestions by Mr. Bailey for invitations to School 
Parties, to Parents’ Day exercises, or Gradu- 
ations, so simple in design that primary children 
can reproduce them. The first, a triptych, has 
leaves that fold over to hide the invitation 
The second, a folio, has the invitation within 
The outside pages are shown in the illustration 
The third is acard. A similar design might be 
used as the third page of a folder. The fourth 
and fifth are cards also. All of these should 
be enriched with color. Margin lines need not 
be black or gray. The invitations are not to 
funerals! 


NEEDLEWORK. Plates VIII and IX 
offer suggestions for needlework of various 
kinds for ambitious youngsters to attempt. 
This work was done by third and fourth grade 
pupils in the schools of Springfield, Mass. 
The originals were kindly sent us by Mr. C. 
Edward Newell, Supervisor of Drawing. An- 
other good project for beginners is the clothes- 
pin apron, Plate X, from Newport, R. I., fifth 
grade work, under the direction of Miss Ruth 
I. Woodruff. 


CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY. Plate 
XI reproduces a model sheet, showing first the 
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GOOD IDEAS FROM EVERYWHERE 




















Piate II. New designs for sewing cards. By Mr. Bailey. See page 617. 
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GOOD IDEAS FROM EVERYWHERE 








geometric basis of the units based in the design, same Plate, filled with sketches made outsick 
then their translation into the squared-up school hours Books of this kind are of extra- 
inguage, and lastly the design worked out in ordinary value to the children when directed 
thread The original came from Miss Anna by a strong and persistent teacher “ Draw 
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: 
Piate III Some utensils cut fro paper by Hungarian childrer The original taken from Nas Smer 
M. Maeder, Instructor in Drawing, Buffalo and the child draws with you; talk and you 
ee # talk alone.”’ i: 
SCHOOL PENNANTS Plate XII shows POSTERS, advertising all sorts of school 


two only of the large number of successful functions are capital projects. The same Plate 
pennants ngade by grammar school pupils, XII) shows three out of the scores produced 
Davenport, towa, under the direction of Miss by Miss Fliege’s pupils last year. Notice the 
Lilian Fliege.: The Lincoln pennants were fine decorative treatment of the figures intro- 
unique, for each pupil’s bore his own initials duced as a chief element in the design. These 
in & monogram or a cipher. These were used were made by grammar school pupils. Some- 
ilso on the SKETCH BOOKS, shown in the * times a single pupil produced the entire poste: 
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Piate V 


‘sometimes one pupil did the figure and another 
the lettering. They were made in water color 


or colored crayons on poster board 
BLACKBOARD DESIGNS. Plat 
is a design by Mr. Davis. This may 
not only for the blackboard but for a book cover 
for a scrapbook of June work, with ‘Contents’ 


X11 


be used 


or the pupil’s name in the small panel, and in 
Plate 


is for the blackboard, although it might 


the large panel whatever is appropriate 
XI\ 
be used as a chart. Suclf designs are for gram- 
mar grade children to draw to make the school- 








4 Memorial Day procession 1 


4 ¢ 4 4 


nade from jointed figures in paper 


SYMBOLS OF LEARNING. Plate 


C‘hrough the courtesy of the Keystone T 


Foundry, Philadelphia, we are 


duce some of their recent designs for printers’ 
use, interpreting in fresh vigorous forms some 
of the oldest symbols of learning and scholar- 


ship. Those are useful on essay covers, 


uation programs, class day favors, etc., 


They 


appropriate” to the 


help to make the printing 
The 


occasion 





may be copied, modified, re-arranged, 
room more attractive colored ised In many ways 
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able to repro- 


grad- 
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should be found in the School Print Shop 
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Piate VI Four covers 


garden books by primary children, Pueblo, Colorado 
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Puate VII. Some simple term-end documents. Designed by Mr. Bailey 
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GOOD IDEAS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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Puate IX. Some good work in sewing by fourth grade children, 8; 


field, Mass. Originals furnished by Mr. Newell, Supervisor of Drawing 


SUGGESTIVE FIGURES. In Plate XVI be associated with this eager 
is a little fellow with a flag, clipped from an such provocative things aré 


ee ee 





little figure 


worth having 


advertisement for Das Plakat. Designers have DEPARTMENT STAMPS. The lowe: 
the habit of collecting material of this kind, lustration in Plate XVI, came from Miss Emily 
because of its suggestiveness. A class motto H. Miles, Supervisor of Drawing, Denve 
a class pennant, a notice of an exhibition, might Colorado Miss Miles says of it 
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Pirate XIII A June design by Ronald F. Davie 
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students in the Masten Park High Scho 
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‘ Prare XIV. Anattendance 1 rd ous ™ room, Newton, Mass 
} h I use t r t irk t honorable tion Th 
that are t ; le at a velty shop 

fy sade archaea ythatanlh intel enapliad ORNAMENT FOR WHITE GOODS. Plats 
t It has been so enthusiastically recs ed 1 t I XVII contains designs by girls in Vocational 
you might care to t ther supervisors t Center, No. 6, Albany, N. Y.. under the In- 
, al struction of Miss Grace Parsons Plate XVIII 

ran 
& fo contains six designs derived from the work o 
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GOOD IDEAS FROM EVERYWHERE 








the cross-stitch, the “long legged”’ cross-stitch, the bloc} 


several different stitches are used in a design to give th« 
needed contrast of solid or outline effects 


We feel that we are very fortunate to be near enoug 


It is rarely that we find a child who is not willing to spe1 
he time and the money to go and frequently we find sor 
roing again after they have once learned the way. Whe 
we take a class to the Museum we limit the number 
ibout twelve as we always feel that the children get 
t of the visit if there are not too many of ther 

hough it does take more of the instructor's time r) 
textile designs are put on racks on the tables in the texti 
oom and the class is told to study them more closely a: 


o select details of designs or stitches which they thir 


they have seer They work on squared paper and 


THE SOCIETY OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


endeavors to bring the con- 

sumer into more direct touch 

ee ere ee with the producer. A knowl 
Buffalo, N. Y. The originals were produced edge of ‘the maker and his 


inder the instruction of Miss Anna M. Maeder 
Solid embroidery designs such as these, are work sho uld give an added } in 


quite as “‘educational,’’ much more “ practical’’ 


ind faraway more enjoyable than any variety terest CO any thing W hich has 


ee the touch of art abour it. The 

USEFUL ARTICLES IN CLOTH. Plate F ; 
XIX shows, at the top, a nightdress made by a shops usually withhold chis 
ninth grade pupil, Newport. R. I. under the 


deasties of Miss Ruth Woodruff. The ninth know ledge {Oo protect then 
grade girls have the choice between a long selves. Ww hile this Societv 


upron and a nightdress 30th involve machine 


sewing and handwork. The lower part of the makes it public tO protect 
plate shows two hand wrought bags by pupils 


in Quincey, Mass. Concerning these, Miss both producer and buyer. 


Harriet B. Whitaker, Instrnetor in Drawing, 


ws The Society of Arts and 
eat Crafts, 9 Park St. Boston 


correlated problem is a design which can be carried out Prate XXII An example of good 





very closely correlated All of the girls who take t 
Household Arts Course take Freehand Drawing every 
year for two periods a week In the first year the first 


in colors in one or more of the simpler stitches, such as pen lettering by Will Dwiggins, Boston 
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stitch, the back-stitch, the chain-stitch, etc. Sometimes 


to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, to enable all of our 


girls to visit the Museum and make use of the textil: 


ectior We try to have all of the girls visit it, with 
teachers, at least once a year, during the course. Usually, 
th the sewing and drawing teachers go with the clas 


they can use; whatever interests them the most from what 
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Pirate XVIII Embroidery designs by 
The designs which are to be embroidered in color are 
first drawn in crayon or water color, the jor being 


matched to the thread which the pupil is to use. We 
have found it very much more practical to have the pupi 


select colors from the color cards of the floss which they 
are to use than to have them work it a color scheme and 
then find it impossible to match their colors in silk or 
floss 


INVITATIONS TO AN EXHIBIT Plate 
XX contains four invitation cards from Wash- 
ington, D.C. Of them Miss Annie M. Wilson, 
Supervisor of Drawing, writes as follows: 


I am sending you some examples of the invitations 


Miss Coolidge invented for her exhibition of Drawing 


OTHER TERM END DESIGNS. Plate 
XXI contains an invitation by Miss H. W. 
Coolidge, Washington, D. C., to a drawing ex- 
hibit; the cover of a program tor graduation 
exercises, by a tenth grade boy, under the in- 
struction of Mr. Earl A. Warner, when in 
Memphis, ‘Tennessee; ind a design ior a ticket 
of admission by Florence Pretz Smalley. All 
are examples of projects worth attempting in 


upper grammar grades and beyond. 


GOOD LETTERING is shown in Plate 
XXII This is an example of the good work 
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Pirate XIX. Creditable needlework by public school pupils. See text 
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of Mr. Will Dwiggins of Boston, whose slight- 
est output is worth careful study. Every 
collectable scrap of his work should be added 


to the school collection of reference material 


THE CLASS MOTTO should be well let- 
tered also To help along this line, Plate 
XXII, an ilphabet by Frank Forest Frederick, 
is reproduced, by his kind permission. Of this 
ilphabet Mr. Frederick writes: 


I do not know as there is much to say about it, but I 


ill tell you why I drew it Our lettering was poor. We 





have no end of books in our library and plates upon our 
walls, but somehow they did not seem to influence the 
students I got the idea of drawing the letters in squares 
from “‘ Brown's Letters and Lettering" and evolved this 
composite alphabet after a study of many alphabets 
Each letter is made to fit some combination of squares 
and to do this I took some liberties, but I did so in order 
to get something that the students could get hold of 
The idea of grouping the letters that are of the same 
width, or near enough to be so drawn, may possibly be 
original with me. We have our students commit the 
proportions until they are able to vary them intelligently 
and artistically. Everyone understands that it is not a 
model alphabet. It is simply a means to an end as it 
provides a starting point for the study of the Roman 
Alphabet. It has been of special help in our sign painting 
class 


A JUNE CALENDAR is given as Plate 
XXIV. This is by Mr. Davis, completing 
the series begun by Mr. Bailey for the school 
year 1914-15. The September number of the 
ScHoot Arts Magazine will contain the first 
of a new series by Miss Floy Campbell. 


STAGE PROPERTIES It may be ad- 
visable to turn all the art and craft activities 
of high school students, for several weeks into 
one channel, the staging of a school play, or 
some other function coincident to graduation 
One of the most successful ventures of this sort 
was managed recently by Miss Ora Strange 


THE MORNING WILL SURELY 


and her associates in the high school, East 
Orange, N. J Plate XXV shows the stage 
as a whole and one scene from a recent and 
very much applauded school function, a Ro- 
man Wedding, supplemented with a Pompeiiat 
Flower Dance and Living Statues 


The Play was planned ind written by the 
pupils of the Latin Department Che program 
gave this additional information 

Pompeiian Flower Dance—Supervised by 

Miss Cohen. 

Living Statues—Fine Arts Department 

Stage Settings—Fine Arts Department 

Stage Furnishings—Fine Arts and Manual 

Training Departments 

Costumes—Latin, Fine Arts, and Arts and 

Crafts Departments 

Director of Play—Miss Alice Freeman 

Music -High School Orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Peters 

Electrical Effects—Supervised by Mr 
Lottridge 


CHARCOAL RENDERING and, inciden- 
tally, training in drawing refined curves may 
be promoted through copying, much enlarged 
such an architectural subject as that repro- 
duced as Plate XXVI. This is a staircase in 
the Woman’s City Club Building, Boston, 
formerly a private house. It is one of the 
remarkable photographs in the extensive series 
by Mr. Frank Cousins of Salem, Mass., now 
available for school use through the School Arts 
Publishing Company 

PEN DRAWING will be at a premium for 
the printing required for the term-end exercises 
Plate XXVII from a drawing by Ronald F 
Davis will serve as a copy for training in tech- 
nique. Every line counts! 


COME, THE DARKNESS WILI 


VANISH, AND THY VOICE POUR DOWN IN GOLDEN STREAMS 
BREAKING THROUGH THE SKY. THEN THY WORDS wWILI 


TAKE WING IN SONGS FROM 


EVERY ONE OF MY BIRDS’ 


NESTS, AND THY MELODIES WILL BREAK FORTH IN FLOWERS 


IN ALL MY FOREST GROVES 
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ng to the paper s had to use 

size of the drawings t € 

ve t have a lew patterns 

lraw ar 1 ie es 
The border may be applied a 


folio or around the 7 n side 


turning of corners and w be foun 


children unless a speci SS 
border may be applied by the use 


heavy lines which crease through 


a transfer by drawing the design 





io, and the 
“lated It may be 





he younger children to 

their own planning 
ss the top of the port 
his will necessitate the 


1 too difficult for many 


be devoted to it Phe 
issue paper, Making 
the tiss ie, or by making 


witl t soit pencil 


verting it upon the portfolio and rubbing with the thumt 
unt the design 1s printed off 
CRAFT LESSON XXXVI 2nd week Ju 
Group: I 
Subject: Play house furnishings : i 
1am Same as last lesson 
Materials 3oxes, nails, har saw, cardboard 
scissors, pencils 
Method Let the children continue planning and 
building the packing box furniture The little ones may 
make cardboard dishes, circles for plates, and cardboard 


knives, forks and spoons 

[hey may also make shelf pap 
4 paper or cloth tablecloth for 
table 

Groups: II, Il 

Any rainy day may well be 


ind girls in learning to recognize 


play stump, by propounding diffic 


ers for t 





» cupboard and 


a finishing touch for the 


spent Dy the ider Dboys 
weeds They may well 


ilt weeds for the others 


choser If the pasteboard plates are to be used, it will 


be necessary to cover them with bits of 


Another good thing to dois to press and mount 





weeds, or label bottles for the seed collections 


ART LESSON XXXVII 


ird week in June 





( Entire scl 
Sul t An inscription tor the portfol« 
Li? Review of lettering problems 
. | 
V ate Same as last lesson 
V ethod Let each child plan lettering on a practi 
nscription should include the child’s name, may \ 


s age, grade, school or some such label as “ Draw 


When the letters have been well planned on anothe 
the paper may be held against the window, traced 


igh with a soft pencil, then laid over the portfoli 





rubbed with thumb nail until transferred 
R ember rules for lettering 
et each rd t r ‘ 
i ‘ “ | Las ipa 
+} , t ' ft 
e 3} g etween words be suthctr 
\ ¥ SI g between lines 
Kee ettering together as a ss on pag r arra 
tw yr three definite masses 


Keep it true with the edges of the p rtfoli 


CRAFT LESSON XXXVII ird week in J 





Subject Planning of play house arrangement 
lin Io develop ideas of good arrangement 
VU ethod Discuss placing of furnishings which have 
provided by the hildren Locat play house inder 
ree n the w« 1, the schoolhouse entry, basement : 
attic Discuss best arrangement for s« ig, for com- 





rt, saving of steps, and balance of proportion in placing 





ge and SMaAli articies 

Let cl ike different arrangements, then choose 
g ther 

During this lesson if the teacher chooses, she may let 


held next week 





the children plan for a final party to be 
’ne or more children may be hostesses. They may write 
nvitations which the others may accept 

Plans may be laid as to who shall bring wild berries 
rackers, water, or whatever simple viands may be 


f oiled paper which 


Continuation of work suggested for the month 


ART LESSON XXXVIII 4th week in June 
Group Entire school 
Subject Picture mounting 
Aim To review work of year, and get it into the best 
shape to be shown 


Materials Paste, scissors, rulers, pencils, gray or 


ariously colored mounting papers ® 
Method Let us look over our year’s work, choose the 

best pieces and see whether they would look better if the 

margins were trimmed down. Lay a bit of paper or a 

book over the margin, slide it up and down, noting just ‘ 


how much margin looks best. 
According to our rule of varied spacing should this 
work have a wide or a narrow margin, or one just as wide 


1s the picture? 
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Notice that the margins in books are often widest below 
and quite narrow on the sides. This may suggest a good 
way to mount our pictures. Trim and mount as many 
drawings as will be improved by this procedure. This 
work will add nothing to the value of your drawings if 
it is done carelessly 

Let us notice our earlier drawings and our later work 
Can you see animprovement? Do you know where you 
made your mistakes? If so, we will be ready to do better 
work next year 

Let us keep our eyes open for good arrangements and 
beautiful landscapes all summer 

‘The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we shall all be as happy as kings.’ 


CRAFT LESSON XXXVIII 4th week in June 


Group: I 

Subject A final party 

fim: Good will, a good time, social training 

Methods: Let this be a good time affair, but inciden- 
tally it will be delightful if the children can learn how a 
hostess should greet her guests, how they should respond, 
how a luncheon should be served, pleasant table conver 


sation sustained, the hostess thanked, and departure 


taken 
Groups If, Ill 
If parents can be induced to come to see the garder 


regaled with its early fruits or entertained with accounts 
of progress, it would make a fitting closing for the spring's 
work 

Very definite plans must be devised for carrying th« 
work forward through the summer 

If the teacher is to be at hand, a garden day may be 
appointed for each week (subject to change in connection 
with weather conditions) 

In cases where she will be away during the summer, let 
different neighbors (members of Parent-Teacher Associa 
tion. Grangers, or Farmers 'Club people) take charge of 
various sections of the work This will bind the entire 
neighborhood together with common interests. Have 
each child keep a garden record. Have overseers write 
1 brief record of visits not more infrequent than two weeks 
apart. These records need say no more than 


John’s garden is weedy 


July 6th 
Henry Jones 
John’s garden is free from weeds, but needs Paris 
G 
July 18th 


Henry Jones.’ 
rhe announcement of an exhibition to be held in the 
fall, to which the children may look forward will help hold 
interest over the summer 
Some day we will reckon with those summer vacations, 
plan for them, pay salaries to people who will teach the 
children through the summer, and nearly double the 


value of the year’s school work It is already being done 
in so many places that this is no mere supposition It 
is a coming reality Meanwhile let us do our best 


bring the good day 


How to Build a Toy Sailboat 
That Will Sail 
By CuHarvues A. LAwWRENC! 
Lynn, Mass 


IV! THE RIGGING 


W° are now to spar and set up the standing 


rigging of the boat. Standing rigging is 
the system of ropes which hold the spars in 
place. It does not move. Running rigging 
is the system of ropes which raise, lower and 
control the sails 
We shall need the knife, very sharp; the pliers 
with the cutting edge; some broken glass for 
scraping; the fine sandpaper; the tube glue; 
one medium size and one large size common 
wire hairpin; a iew very large wood toothpicks 
square; a few round ones, smallest size; some 
paint brushes, long handles, for spars, (at five 
and ten cent store an old pen holder with 
even taper; twelve small brass curtain rings for 
mast hoops to fasten the mainsail to, and six, 
half as big, for the topmast; a lew very small 
brass-nails, called escutecheon pins, (or com- 
mon pins will do, cut off); two feet of number 
18 wire, or thereabouts; two feet of somewhat 
smaller wire, for stropping and hanging pulley 
blocks; 24 small beads, black or white; some 
number four fishline, and some number one 
for standing rigging (and running rigging late 
on); six of the very smallest screw-eyes, used 
to hang small pictures; a strip of thin sheet 
brass or tin two inches long 
At A, is shown the boat, sparred and witl 
some of the rigging. Group B, shows the spars 
in proportion to one another, and the six dead- 
eyes. Group C shows how the topmast is set 
upon the lower mast and the shrouds attached 
The groups following D show about the smaller: 
fittings on deck and spars 
Look at A. 1 is the mainmast, with the 
mast hoops showing as if the sail were on; 2 is 
the topmast, 3 the bowsprit, 4 the main boom, 
5 the gaff, 6 the trestletree and crosstrees, 7 
ind 8, the two main shrouds, fastened with the 
t dead-eyes to the deck; 9 the topmast shroud 
or backstay (and there are three shrouds like 
them on the other side of the hull); 10 is the 


forestay, 11 the ib stav, 12 the topmast stay 


* The first article in this series appeared in the February issue; the second in March; the third in Apr 
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13 the bobstay, 14 the bowsprit shroud, 15 the 


mainsheet line, and 16 the topping lift 


In group B, 17 is the topmast, shown near 
the lowermast Che little rings on the mast 
re called the eves of the rigging Chere are 


four of them, made of fine wire put through two 
holes burned each way of the mast with a hot 
hairpin, 18 is the boon 19 the gaff, and 20 the 
bowsprit. At 21 is shown how the two shrouds 


r stays that hold the mast on each side, also 


e topmast backstay see 4 S, Yon A ire 
strained down to the deck by pairs of dead-eves 
Che lower dead-eves have the little screw-eves 
opened and bent around them and screwed 
into the deck, the upper ones have the ends of 
the shrouds bent around them, and “seized 


| wound with linen thread, back iwainst the 


shroud, and the end cut neatly off At 22 are 
front and side views of a dead-eve Later on 
you are shown how to make then 


Now look if ( 


ist for 1% incl 


Square the small end of the 
24 is the trestle tree, a little 
square frame of wood, cut from a little strip 

< of an inch wide, but only one half as thick 
Glue into place firmly The square hole must 
allow the lower end, or ‘‘heel”’ of the topmast 
to slip through it At 25 is shown the cross- 
trees, numbered 26, and the spreaders, 27, for 
the topmast backstays, glued in place as shown 
Crosstrees may be made of good sized matches 
spreaders of the large square wood toothpicks 
It is well to fasten the spreaders with wire after 
glue sets. 

Now cut four lengths of the larger fishline 
15 inches long, and loop one end as at 28 
Seize it neatly with linen thread. Slip the 
four shrouds on over the squared masthead 
first one on one side, then one on the other, as 
it 29. Jam them well down, pulling the ends 
between the crosstrees as shown, but down 
further, as these are shown loose as a guide 

At 30 the topmast is shown, set in place It 

bound around the masthead with a little 
strip of tin or brass, like 31, but you must glue 
i little block on the masthead first, to hold it 
part as the trestletree does below. See lower 
Burn a hole in the heel of the 
topmast, and push a short piece of the large 
wire through, for a “‘fid’” to keep it from 
slipping down through the hole See 32 


irow under 31 


Now cut two more lengths of the large fish- 


line and slip one over as shown at 33, for the 


forestay, and another at 34, for the jibstay 


As yet this ts all done with the mast in your 
hands, not set up on the deck Now look at 
group D. At 35 is the pen-holder bowsprit 
Sandpaper it flat for 24% inches on one side 
shown dark, and notch the end as at 36 
Whittle a square peg, 37, 4 inch thick and 7% 
f an inch long, cut half of it away as shown 
to fit the notch in the bowsprit, and point the 
remaining half to fit into a small hole in the 


> inches from the bow, (see 38). Mak« 


deck, 2! 
i small wire staple as at 39, to hold it dow 
it the bow Before vou set it, burn a neat holk 
near the end of the bowsprit, up and down, and 
one through from side to side 


Bend and get re id\ to fit in place i plece ol 


vire as at 40 just back of the rudde r hole Oo! 
‘nort on the after deck. but do not set it 
till you get youl pulley blocks made 


Look at Group E 
mast we shall need a ‘“‘pin-rail,”’ as shown at 
41, to hold the little pointed sticks called be- 
Three pins will fit front of the 


\t the foot.of the main- 


laving pins 
mast, for the head-sail halliards, two on each 
Note the little 


bracket where the arrow points, to be glued 


side for other hoisting ropes 


to the cabin front, one on each side 

Cut the rail from a piece like 42, separate 
where the dotted lines show, and burn the 
holes before you go further. Fit the parts 
together like 43 (note again the two brackets 
44). 45 shows how to cut the belaying pins 
from round toothpicks, 46 shows the two posts 
to hold the pin rail ‘a’’ shows the side and 
end views, “b”’ the post as it looks. 

If you are nice with your knife, chamfer the 
edges like 47 
ready to set up the mast 


Glue all in place. Now we are 
First slip on the 12 
Tack them out of the way 


Have it fit the hole, one inch deep 


large mast hoops 
is at 48 
See that the crosstrees square fairly crosswise 
of the deck, the topmast on the forward side 
Set the boat aside, and take 
one of the paint brush handles, small size, and 


of the lower mast 

make the dead-eyes Very nice dead-eyes are 
cast, at great pains, or turned in a lathe, from 
hardwood or gutta percha. But you can whit- 
Mark off the 


grooves as at 49, 34 inch apart, and burn them 


tle and burn them very well 


into the depth of the h urpin wire, as shown at 
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50, turning the brush handle as you burn. It 
will need three heats for each groove. 

Heat the hairpin red hot in a kerosene flame 
as at 54, or over a gas stove or alcohol lamp 
Jig-saw or carefully cut halfway between the 
grooves. At 51 is a dead-eye cut off. The 
right hand side is shown rough-whittled. Rub 
both sides on sandpaper and make it look like 
52. Burn the three lanyard holes through it, 
for lacing the shrouds down to the lower dead- 
eye, as shown at 53. (The dead-eye is here 
shown larger than it really is.) 

Spread open the little screw-eyes and bend 
them around six of the dead-eyes. Screw one 
into the edge of the deck on a line across the 
deck with the mast. Repeat on the opposite 
side. Abaft this 4% inch, screw in another; 
abaft this, a little closer to it, a third Repeat 
on the other side, and we have the lower dead- 
eves ready to fasten the shrouds 

Take either foremost shroud and pull it 
lown to the forward dead-eye. Cut it off 
there, even with the deck, and wrap it once 
round the first of your upper dead-eyes, leav- 
ing one inch between the two dead-eyes. See 
wain 21. With a fine needle, 
lace the linen thread, for a lanyard, from one 
to the other, beginning as shown at 53a, at the 
lower dead-eye and after it is through the last 


See also 53 a. 


hole in the upper dead-eye, secure it around the 
shroud 
In this way set up the four main-shrouds 


Cut from a square toothpick a little stick and 


r } 
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lash it 
dead-eyes 


as shown at 21, just above the upper 

Now put on the topmast shrouds or back- 
stays, of number one line, tying them snug 
ind neat into the eyes of the rigging (way 
up on the topmast), and carrying each down 
to its dead-eye. Catch it to the spreader, 27, 


with thread. Finish same as you did for the 
main shrouds. 

Now refer to 34, the jibstay. Pass the free 
end of it down and thread it through the hole 
in the outer end of the bow sprit; carry it back 
to the forefoot of the boat, bore a fine hole into 
the hull, and wedge the end of the stay into 
Cut off the loose 


neatly Now put on the 


the hole with a toothpick 
ends howsprit 
shrouds, of the larger line, by passing a lengtl 
through the crosswise hole in the end of the 
bowsprit, and carrying the ends back to the 
bow of the boat, about 2 inches from the cut 
water Here bore two more small holes, set 
two escutcheon pins, turn the shroud around 
the pin and seize it back on itself 

Loop the forestay, (see 10 and 33) around the 
bowsprit at the bow of the boat, and seize it 
back on itself, but much closer than where it 
loops the mast head 

Lastly, cut a length of the smaller line for 
the topmast stay tie it snugly and neatly 


round the topmast just above the eves of 


the rigging as seen above 2 in group A nd 
carry it down and tie it to the outer 


the bowsprit 


rHIN¢ 


i} WORLD TO A MAN BUT TO A BOY IT 


IT COSTS YOU NOTH- 
FOR WHICH MANY A 
HE HAS TO 


POSSESS 


a 
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THERE I8 MAY IN BOOKS FOREVER, 


MAY WILL PART FROM SPENSER NEVER; 


MAY’S IN MILTON, MAY’S IN PRIOR, 


MAY'S IN CHAUCER, THOMSON, DYER 
THE ITALIAN 


MAYS IN ALL BOOKS; 
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SHE HAS OLD AND MODERN NOOKS 
WHERE SHE SLEEPS WITH NYMPHS AND EL\ 
IN HAPPY PLACES THEY CALL SHELVES 


AND 
WITH 


WILL RISE AND DRESS YOUR ROOMS 


A DRAPERY THICK WITH BLOOMS.! 


Leigh Hunt 


Of First Importance 


[' you are 


start within you, and presently see buds of 
promise in your work, if you will give twenty 
minutes to the reading of THe STRANGER, A 
Modern Miracle Play, by James Parton Haney. 
There’s May in art-craft literature like that 
By special arrangement with the publishers, 
The School Arts Publishing Company is able 
to send a copy to any reader of the ScHoo! 
Arts MAGAZINE who will send a mailing ad- 


not dead, you will feel the sap 


dress and five two-cent stamps. It may prove 


to be ‘“‘a modern miracle play” indeed in its 
effect upon your thinking, your output, and 


mavhap your salary 
Of Next Importance 


Wie! 


thing really helpful, something of bed- 


teacher has not longed for some- 
rock importance, as a guide in developing an ap- 
preciation of the beautiful? It has arrived. It 
is a little book called *T'ue Lesson In APPRECTI- 
ATION, by Frank Herbert Hayward, Inspector 
of Schools for the London County Council, 
England.? The success, according 
to Dr. Hayward, lies in remembering that the 
first impression is a privileged impression, and 


secret of 


in preparing, thoroughly preparing, the minds 
of the children for that first impression. The 
picture, the song, the poem, whatever the work 
of art may be, must come itself, like a radiant 
visitor, to a host favorably disposed in advance, 
glowing, eagerly awaiting the arrival with open 


arms. And the author shows in detail just 


! Books which promise to be of especial value to 


to the School Arts Library of Approved Books, which may be purchased from the Schox 


teachers of drawing and handicraft 


\ brought 
It Is a great little book! It ought to 


how such an introduction may be 
about. 
be absorbed by ever\ teacher, especially those 
who teach “art,’’ and more especially those 
God 


been doing 


who teach music, and most especially 

forgive them for what they have 

those who teach literature 

Of Importance to Lovers 
Of Indian Life and Lore 


Heap Hunters?’ is the 
title of a new and fascinating book by Edward 
5. Curtis 
the hardy Indians inhabiting northern British 
Columbia. ”’ 
the pictures are photographic works of fine 
worth 


IN THE LAND OF THI 


It is ‘‘a picture drama dealing with 
The text is of absorbing interest; 
rt; the cover design is having as a 


standard of excellence both in arrangement and 
coloring 
Three Books for Progressives 
1) Epucation THrovuGH Puay, by Henry 
S. Curtis, formerly Secretary of the Playground 
This book, an au- 
thority in its field, is dedicated “to the twenty 


Association of America.‘ 


million school children in the United States.’ 
They might find it too solid reading, but they 
solid satisfaction all the 


would accept with 


book has to offer them 
2) *ScHoot Crepit For Home Work,$ by 
L. R. City 


Schools, 


Superintendent of 
Uregon This book, the 
field, is dedicated to the 
father 


Alderman, 
Portland, 


pioneer in a new 


memory of the author’s and mother 


ire starred (*) and added 


Arts Publishing Company 


2 4 volume in the Modern Teacher's Series, edited by William Chandler Bagley, Urbana, I! 


> The World Book Company, Publishers 
* The Macmillan Company, Publishers 


5 Houghton, Mifflin Co., Publishers 
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Who made their boys h appy partners 1n the 
The book is 


described as “the narrative of the working out 


work of the home and farm.” 


of an idea.”’ It is a most entertaining narra- 
tive, full of practical suggestions. The whole- 
some, genial spirit of the author makes ever) 
page a pleasure 

3) VOCATIONAL AND Morar Guipance® by 
Jesse Buttrick Davis, Principal of the Central 
High School and Vocational Director of the 
City, Grand Rapids, Michigan This book 
is the ripe fruit of a long and successful experi- 
ence The author is no mere theorist He has 
made go x1 as a maker of young men and women 
of solid character and high efficiency He is 
still at it, as a visit to his splendid high school 
will prove 

These three books might almost be regarded 
as three volumes dealing with one problem,- 
Sane and sure training for triumphant citizen- 


ship 


Two Books on Handwork 


*“CONSTRUCTIVE WorK,’ in its relation to 
number, literature, history and nature work, 
by Edward F. Worst, has proved its usefulness 
by going into a new edition, revised and en- 
larged. It’s a pity the perspective sketches 
were not revised, and that the published ideals 
as to bookmaking were not enlarged From 
the standpoint of good design the chapter on 
Venetian Iron Work is about as bad as anything 
ean be. On the whole, however, it is a valuable 
book, although it has-neither an index nor a 
table of contents. We are forced to place it 
on our approved list because of the field it 
covers, and because of its orderly presentation 
of problems. Its illustrations are excellent 
examples for grammar grade pupils to correct 
in drawing, and for high school pupils to cor- 
rect in pen-and-ink technique 


*“Wuen Moruer Lets Us MAKE Toys,? is 
the title of an attractive little volume by G. 
Ellingwood Rich, author of When Mother Lets 


6 Published by Ginn & Co 
7A. W. Mumford, Publisher 
8 Moffat, Yard & ¢ 


, Publishers 





Us Make Paper-Box Furniture, reviewed in 
the Schoo, Arts MAGazin1 This book, like 
its predecessor aims to develop ingenuity and 
skill of hand through a form of manual training 
requiring no special tools and making use of 
material which costs practically nothing—paper 
boxes, spools, button molds, hair pins, wire 
beads, string, etc.,—in fact ‘‘odds and ends’’ 
which any child can easily procure. The toys 
are put together with brass fasteners instead 
of glue; the work is clean and the toys are 
‘rong. The book is adequately illustrated 
ind the directions are so simple and clear that 
1 child can ‘make the toys without help. It 
is recommended to rural school teachers and 
others who wish an inexpensive form of man- 


ual training 


Three Useful Monographs 


A Penny LuNcH by Sarah Webb Maury 
and Lena L. Tachau, deals with the equipment 
and management of the school lunch room with 
menus and receipts insuring its success as a 
self-supporting institution. Dr. Holland, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Louisville, Ky 
vouches for the author’s ability to perform so 
great a miracle, and adds that similar results 
are possible, by following the book, in any 
other school building in that city. A copy of 
this little volume may be had from Mrs 
Tachau, 1453 St. James Court, Louisvill 
Ky., for fifty cents 

EDUCATION FOR THE Home, Part III, is the 
title of Bulletin No. 38, series of 1914, by Dr 
3enjamin R. Andrews, published by the Bu- 
reau of Education It tells what colleges and 
universities are doing in this realm. 


Tue EpvucaTionAL MUSEUM OF THE S81 
Louis Pusuic Scuoons, by Carl G. Rathmann 
Bulletin No. 48, series of 1914. Published by 
the Bureau of Education. An intensely in- 
teresting document, with thirty-four halftone 
illustrations. Would that there were an ed- 
ucational museum in every city 














AN HONOR THAT MEANS MUCH 

All who read the ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE 
will be glad to know that its Editor, Henry 
Turner Bailey, has been invited to serve as a 
member of the International Jury of Awards 
for the Panama-Pacific Exposition, which is, 
to quote Hon. Alvin E. Pope, Chief of Depart- 
ments of Education and Social Economy, “the 
highest honor an International Exposition can 
bestow upon a citizen of any country.” 

Mr. Bailey has been assigned to the Group 
of Jurors whose special province is the Depart- 
ment of Education. The selection of a teacher 
of drawing and handicraft, for service in this 
broader field, is significant in itself. This ap- 
pointment reflects honor upon the entire art- 
educational profession. It emphasizes the 
fact that a specialist need not be narrow. As 
Colonel Parker once said, ‘‘Though a specialist 
works upon one spot on the surface of the 
sphere of knowledge, if he goes deep enough 
he will come at last to the center that com- 
mands all.”’ 

Mr. Bailey, with Mrs. Bailey as traveling 
companion, will leave Boston the latter part 
of April, and report for duty at San Francisco 
when the Jury convenes, May 3rd 

On the return trip Mr. Bailey is scheduled 
for lectures at the lowa State Teachers College; 
at the Biennial Convention of the Woman’s 
Clubs of the United States, at Davenport, Ia., 
at Minneapolis, Minn., for the Public School 
Teachers; and at Watertown, N. Y., for the 
Northern New York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The honor will mean much also to the read- 
ers of our magazine for Mr. Bailey will bring 
back to us the inspiration that will come from 
the best the World can show at San Francisco 
in 1915 

A. 8S. Bennett, Business Manager 


AN AMERICAN ART TOUR 
Such is the title of a circular recently issued 


by the Bureau of University Travel, announc- 
ing that which is likely to be one of the most 
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enjoyable and profitable pilgrimages ever made 
in the New World. A party organized under 
the auspices of the American Federation of 
Arts, the Eastern Art and Manual Training 
Teachers’ Association, the Western Drawing 
and Manual Training Association, and the 
Paris International Congress Committee for 
the United States, will leave Chicago by a 
special train, August 4th, and return Septem- 
ber 7th. The party will see the art treasures 
at St. Paul and Minneapolis, the august master- 
pieces of the Canadian tockies, the glories ol 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, the unique 
beauties of the San Diego Exposition, and the 
unbelievable majesties of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado in Arizona 

Those who have had the pleasure of visiting 
an International Art Congress in Europe, as 
guests of the Bureau of University Travel, 
need not be told that the business end of this 
Tour will be perfectly managed. Mr. Royal 
B. Farnum, President of the Paris Internation- 
al Congress Committee, has been chosen as the 
professional leader of the party. Those who 
have traveled with Mr. Farnum in Europe 
know that everybody who goes with him will 
not only be happy but prosperous intellec- 
tually and socially. 

The party will be in San Francisco at th 
psychological moment, so far as the art con- 
gresses and conferences are concerned, and will 
have expert leadership through the art gal 
leries. Full information may be had from 
Ralph E. Towle, Trinity Place, Boston, Mass 


FOR PEACE DAY. The American Schoo! 
Peace League hopes that every teacher in the 
country will read the literature on the subject 
especially that prepared for Peace Day this 
year. The League will be glad to give any 
information concerning Peace Day literature 
We recommend the presentation of “In the 
Vanguard” for secondary and normal schools 
which, through the generosity of the author, 
Katrina Trask, by special arrangement with 
her manager, is offered for the first time for 
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Peace Day ind commencement exercises 
W e also recommend | ne Enemy ad for second- 
ary school boys, and \ Pageant of Peace”’ for 
elementary schoc These have been gener- 


ously contributed to the League by Beulah 


Marie Dix All these productions are a virile 
condemnation of war, an appealing argument 


for an orderly world, and a practical manifes- 
tation of common interests and common re- 
sponsibilities. The League requesting the 
governors of the states to proclaim the Eight 
eenth of May Peace Day, not only for the 
schools but for all institutions that are the 
guardians of civilization We should realize 
that it is our duty to remain true to our cor 
ception of peace in order that we may be abl 
to co-operate in the work of reconstruction 
ufter the wail Humanity must be above 
nations. Tor further information write to the 
Secretary, Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston, Mass 

SUMMER SCHOOLS MULTIPLY And 
their circulars become more attractive every 
year The high water mark in decorative 
effectiveness this vear seems to have beer 
reached in the circular of the Berkshire Sum- 
mer School of Art Ernest Watson’s cover is 
inrivalled in this realm. One of the daintiest 
announcements comes from the Donaldso: 
Summer School, Los Angeles, California. This 
school specializes in metal work The School 
of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum 
offers an unusually rich program with the 
development of appreciation through practice 
as a distinctive feature The W. D Campbell 
Normal Art Summer School at Rye Beach 
Lake Erie, Ohio, offers a special course i 
schoolroom methods and devices and the 
utilization of all sorts of modern material 
The Applied Arts Summer School at Lincoln 
Center, Chicago, adds new courses this year 
in costume design and interior decoration 

THE HANDSOMEST SOUVENIR VOL- 
UME ever printed for distribution at an edu- 
cational meeting is probably the volume en- 
titled “Cincinnati”? given to the members of 


the Department of Superintendence of the 


National Education Association, interpreting 
the Cincinnati schools and the Cincinnati plan 
for public education. The volume excited 


the admiration of everybody and the surprise 


of all except those who happened to know 
Randall J. Condon and the Cincinnati spirit 


THEODORE M. DILLAWAY, Director 
of Manual Arts, for the city of Boston, has 
taken some twenty classes of eighth grade and 
pre-vocational school children through the 
Museum of Fine Arts, this year The walk- 
talks have dealt chiefly with pictorial art 
Mr. Dillaway encourages the freest possible 
discussion, and aims to leave in the minds of 
the children a distinct impression of the per- 
sonality and message of the chief masters as 
expressed in the terms of pictorial beauty 
Mr. Dillaway is to give courses in Interior 
Decoration and in Normal Art Instruction at 
the Commonwealth Art Colony, Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine, this summer beginning July 


6th. 


THE DEWEY BLUEPRINT COMPANY, 
of Dallas, Texas, announces a series of large 
blueprints for teachers of architectural draw- 
ing. ‘The first set of this series will consist of 
five blueprints, size 18 by 24 inches, each show 
ing a complete drawing with all dimensions, 
of one of the standard orders of architecture. 
rhe set will sell for one dollar, and will be 
complete with the five orders. This is a new 
departure in the blueprint line, and perhaps 
the first time that really complete drawings 
of the orders have been put upon the market 
his same company handles a line of loose leaf 
pocket-size books of blueprints dealing with 
elementary woodwork, applied joinery and 
carpentry, geometric drawings and sheet metal 
drafting. Teachers interested in this line of 
work should have a copy of their catalogue 


No. 2 


THE ART STAMP LEAGUE 
makes it possible for anvbody to keep in touch 


t America 


with the rapidly developing movement which 
will ultimately give to the United States as 
beautiful advertising as Europe is producing 
['wenty-five cents in coin or postage stamps 
brings you an album and a certificate of mem- 
bership for one year together with a package 
of stamps to begin your collection 

C. VALENTINE KIRBY and Mr. F. B 
Bigger, Asst. Secretary of the Art Commission 
of Pittsburgh are considering detailed plans for 


the rearrangement of the present school course 
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